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« No man can tell what will be the issue of war; but, when we look tothe past, Task, with what rational 
« hope such a War &s the late one can be begun, and with what rational ground ot success? Is it intended, 
« that, at the present period of the year, when Austria isunprepared, any operations should be undertaken ? 


“ Or, that every thing should be prepared to begin the war in the next campaign ? 


If Austria should wey 


& an he consequence should be, what as not impossible, oductive of serious disasters, what woul 
and tae c q } > 


“ become of our hopes of contine ital connexioas : 


What of the liberties of Europe? What of the 


* prospect of setting limits to the power of France, justly and rationally considered already too formidable ? 


‘ec th 


« Under such cifecumstances, and on information so scanty as that now bciore the house, it becomes wise 
‘© men to consider well before they grant money for the purpyse of subsidising foreign powers.”"—Mx. Fox's 


Speech, 2istJune, 1805. 
6-3) ———_-—__-_-—— 
CONVOYS. 

Sin ;——I was. much gratified to find in 
your Register, a statement of the embarrass- 
ments which the West-India trade has ex- 
pericaced with regard to convoys. The 
ruth of your observations must be apparent 
toevery one; and, I was in hopes that you 
would have carried your inquiries a little 
further, and you would have found cause for 
remark with regard to the outward bound, 
as well as the homeward bound convoys.— 
The immense sum of money which is 
raised by the convey duty, authorises mer- 
chants to expect both regular and sufficient 
convoys. Instead of which, there are no 
inore of them, and their force less powerful 
than they were the beginning of last war, 
When no such tax existed, and when ships 
could sail as suited their owners and the 
planters, without asking for licenses or any 
thing-elseThat the convoy act, provided 
iLwayyproperly attended to by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, is beneficial to the country, 
I really believe; but clogged as the trace 
how is, without the care they have a right to 
from that board, it is truly detrimental to 
both planters and merchants. Convoys are 
tow frequently so weak as scarce to deserve 
the name. of them, and in many instances 
the ships which are sent from the West In- 
dies are in such bad tepair, that they re- 
quire more assistance from the merchant- 
men, than they cap afford tothem. But what 
I have chiefly to complain of} is the delay 
which eonstantly occurs with: almost every 
‘onvoy that is appointed. The Admiralty 
leel no compunction for keeping 40 or 50 
thips two or three months after they first 
Aoihed a convoy would sail, at an enormous 
xpense to the ships, and a great disappoint- 
Meat to the planters. A conspictious in- 
“nee is at present well known here. Your 





the hardships many p} C ‘ 
y planters have laboured 
Bader “ ~Maitial law in Jamaica prevented 


oe 


P:per, upon West-India convoys, fully shews- 


Parl. Debates, Vol. V. p. 537. 
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| many planters from making half their crops 
in that part of the island, which is late in its 
seasons, dnd knowing their inability to ship 
by the August convoy, earnestly requested 
ships might be sent them by Christmas. A 
request was immediately sent to the Admi- 
ralty, and a conyoy appointed to sail the first 
of September. Adozzn large ships were 
immediately got ready at an extra expense, 
and sent to Cork, but not an appearance of 
a commodore. The end of September a 
second letter was written by the West-India 
merchants, and forwarded to Mr. Marsden. 
The answer was, directions had been’ sent 
the 25th September for the convoy’s sailing 
the first favourable wind. It was natural to 
suppose, that we should hear of the fleet 
having sailed five days after the 25th, par- 
ticularly as the winds were almost invariably 
fair for them; but, by this day’s letters, on the 
15th of October, they were still there. Six 
weeks after they were appointed to sail, at 
a serious expense to the owners of the ships, 
and a gréat disappoitrtment to the planter, 
who is now prevented getting his produce 
off before the May fleet. No explanation is 
‘given for this conduct ; but people say, it is 
because the Rochefort squadron is not ac- 
counted for; but, surely a country whose 
government Wéast of having near a thousand 
ships of war, cannot be atraid of sending out 
a convoy on account of five sail of the line 
being at sea. If they do, what will become 
of our boasted trade and commerce ? ‘Trust- 
ing that these few hasty hints will induce 
you to inquire into the business, and make 
known to the world, that our Admiralty takes 
no: fnore caté of outward than it does of 
homeward bound convoys, l-am, &c. 
A. 7. Liverpool, Oct. 21, 1805. 
ABBE DE LA MARRE. 
~ Srr,——I thimk it’ may possibly tend to a 
ustful purpose, to request your most guarded 
caution upon the subject of the Abbé de la 
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675] 
Mavrre’s statements. I am biassed by no 
prejudice against that gentleman, nor any 
personal consideration whatever. ‘The only 
motive. I can have for any sort oi inter- 
ference in the matter in question, is my zeal 
in the. cause of truth and honour.—I am ex- 
tremely apprehensive, Sir, that this angry, 
and, as I think, untortunate misunderstand- 
ing, will give.a plausible handle to the mean, 
unfeeling herd, that have from the first set 
their faces (to use a hackneyed phrase) 
against the gallant French nobility. ‘This 
illustrious and. most unfortunate body 
have been treated throughout Europe, with 
a harshness, which I confess, has lowered 
my opinien of the human character. I 
could hardly have imagined, that even the 
lowest classes of mankind could have wanted 
some degree of generous compassion for 
such acase: and, indeed, the lowest classes 
are those that I principally acquit upon this 
occasion. Their demeanour in general does 
not subject them to any particular reproach ; 
and were they even convicted of illiberality, 
every allowance is to be made forthe various 
pb Ba under which they necessarily 
labour. 


** Chill penury repressed their noble rage 
** And froze the genial current of the soul.” 


No, Sir; the persecutors of this gallant 
body, were to be looked for amongst the vile 
tribe of money-makers of every denomina- 
tion, and the degenerate portion of the 
higher classes. The /ow man is in reality 
found in every rank of society ; while the 
brightest flame of virtue will sometimes burn 
in a cottage. In my own particular coun- 
try, (Ireland) a country, which were I to 
define i [should (without the apprehen- 
sion of a blunder) denominate that in which 
the conYmon man is a gentleman; in that 
country, Sir, I can assure you, I should be 
extremely sorry to injure any one of our 
peasants, by a comparison with some very 
opulent men, and bustling characters, that I 
could name in this metropolis.—I find I 
have made a most unwarrantable digression. 
To return to the subject of this ‘letter: you 
would not, as I am convinced, be accessary 
to any reflection upon the character of the 
French nobility, that could afford a cause of 
triumph and self complacence, to the mean- 
est, most selfish, and degenerate description 
of the inhabitants of this island. The 
charge : 
body of the French nobility, in the eye of 
any man of honour. _ 1 know nothing of the 
Abbé de la Marre. The Count de V.....] 
is a nobleman of established character, not 
to be shaken upon trivial grounds ; and, J 


. Were it true, does not impeach the: 
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am Certain is incapable of any unjust an 
tion upow the Abbé's conduct, unless it were 
indeed, in one of those moments of peevish- 
ness or weakness, froin which some of the 
best and greatest characters have at tine: 
unhappily, been found not to be | 
Henry the IVth was known to spex!: with 
harshness of Sully. Should the Covnt har» 
done this gentleman any injury, he wil} be 
in haste to repair it. But it is for ever to be 
lamented, that any misunderstanding ‘should 
arise for a moment amongst the faitliful ser- 
vants and adherents of Louis the XVIIIth. 
—As to any emigrant royalists taking or ap- 
propriating to themselves any supplies that 
were destined for the King of France, or his 
real. service, I can aver, upon grounds, 
which, I think, were I to state them, would 
be as satisfactory to the public as they are to 
me, that there was nothing to take. The 
money of this country, so far as regarded 
the internal affairs of France, was wholly 
dedicated to miserable intrigues, and worse 
than foolish expeditions. ‘The insurrections 
of La Vendée, by which, alone, revolution- 
ary France could have been brought to the 
feet of this country, was notoriously starved; 
the immortal actors in that glorious struggle, 
would have dispensed with gold; they 
wanted only arms and ammunition; and 
could never obtain them in any quantity, 
that did not amount to a perfect mockery of 
the situation -in which they had so bravely 
placed themseives. We were here as pars- 
monious, as in some other things we were 
prodigal, These gentlemen, who were 
abandoned for no other reason, that [ ever 
could discover, than that they were genile- 
men, were often ‘reduced to engage the 
enemy without powder, and rot halt-arme l 
Yet such was their spirit, and the number 
of their adherents, that they actually once 
deliberated whether they should not marc! 
to Paris. That part of the then ministry, 
who disapproved this cold barbarity, but who 
were so fatally overborne by others, best 
know the trath of my assertion. But when 
I say that ‘the circumstance exceeds cv4'y 
instance of misconduct which the last wet 
can furnish, I believe it is impossible to add 
any thing further to the idea that is me* 
to be conveyed. I am, Sir, &c.——' 
Oct. 1, 1805. 


CAH, 
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SHERIFFS’ OFFICE. . 

Sir, I have hitherto abstained from 
noticing J. W. Gys letter, published in a 
paper of the 10th of August, in the hope 
that it would hate been answered by so’ 
one better qualified by ‘legal knowledge 
undertake the task; ‘no “answer having 4 
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peared, I have determined on offering you 
the following remarks,—In the case stated 
by your correspondent, if an action were 
brought against the sheriff for a false return, 
it is evident that the only questien would be, 
whetber he had delivered the ten acres of 
land er not, since on that fact alone the 
truth or falsehood of the return would de- 
pend, I have little difficulty in saying, that 
vour correspondent’s case cannot really have 
occurred, because it is impossible that the 
sheriff should be permitted, in defending 
| himself, to give evidence in support of the 
daim which a third person may have to the 
land: byt, supposing for a moment that 
such evidence was admissible, how would it 
supportthe sheriff’s return that “ he had 
“ deliveréd the land to the plaintiff?’ Or, 
rather, does not the. sheriff, by offering such 
proof in excuse for not having delivered the 
land, virtually confess that his return is false? 
The pr dmission of which fact is all 
that is { ary to entitle the plaintiff to 
succeed, “7 aware that the recovery of 
pecuniary damages from the sheriff in this : 
action, may be a very inadequate satisfaction 
to the plaintiff, whose object most probably 
is, to get possession of the land; but this 
oject there can be no doubt, the court 
would by some means enable him to attain. 
he insinuation that the courts will endure 
t sheriff's disobedience of their process, is so 
bosurd and so repugnant to every day's ex- 
perience, that it needs no refutation: it is 
ficult, however, to attribute to any good 
hotive a misrepresentation which tends di- 
ctly to depreciate the laws of the country, 
nd bring the administration of justice into 
credit. ‘To those who understand the lat- 
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ing the most vigorous resistance, carried the 
bridge by main force. The pieces of ean- 
non which defended it, were carried, and the 
fine position of Gunaburgh remained in our 
power. ‘The three attacks of the enemy 
were useless; they retited with precipite- 
ton. ‘The reserve of Prince Murat arrived 
at Burgau, and cut off the enemy on the 
right. The details of the action, which 
cannot be given fer some days, wil] make 
known the officers who distinguished them- 
selves —The Emperor passed the night of 
| the*9th, and part of the 10th, betw een the 
| corps of Ney and Lannes. The activity of 
| the French army, the extent and compli- 
cation of the combinations, which entirely 
escaped the enemy, disconcerted them to the 
last degree. The conscripts shewed as much 
bravery and good will asthe old soldiers. 
The weather is bad; it now rains, but the 
army is in good health.—The enemy lost 
upwards of 2,500 men ia the action of 
Gunzburgh. We made 2000 prisoners, and 
took six pieces of cannon. We had 400 
men killed or wounded. Major-General 
d’Asprée is in the number of the prisoners. 
—The Emperor arrived at Augsburgh on the 
1Oth, at nine p.m. The town has been 
occupied for these two days. ‘The commu- 
nication of the’ enemy’s army is cut off at 
Augsburgh and Landsperg, and is about to 
be cut off at Fuessen. ‘The Prince Murat, 
with the corps of Marshal’ Ney and Lannes, 
are engaged in the pursuit. ‘Ten regiments 
have been withdrawn from the Austrian ar- 
my of Italy, and are coming by post from 
the Tyrol. Some Russian corps, who aise 
travel post, are approaching to the Inn; but 
the advantages of our position are such, that 








tT part of your correspondent’s letter, I 
Wst leave the care of answering it. 
m, Sir, &c, S.N. Oct. 12, 1805. 
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PUBLIC PAPERS. 
ONTINENTAL War. Four th Bulletin of 
the Grand Army ; from the French Offi- 
cial Paper, the Moniteur. —Augsturzh, 
Oct, 11, 1805. 

The battle of Wertingen was followed, 
cuty-four hours afterwards, by the action 
Gunzburgh. Marshal Ney marched with 
corps—Loison’s division against Lange- 








+ oe 
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wecan make head against every thing. —— 
Fhe Emperor is lodged at Augsburgh, at the. 
Palace of the old Elector of Treves, who has 
treated with great magnificence the suite of 
his Majesty, as they successively arrived. 
ee 
Fifth Bulletin of the Grand Army.—Aiugs- 
burgh, Oct. 12, 1805. 

Marshal Soult marched with his Corps 
d’'Armée to Landsberg, and by this means 
has cut off one of the chief communications 
of the enemy. He arrived on the 11th, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and found 








i; and Malher’s. division against Gunz- 
gh. The enemy, who attempted to op- 

that march, were every where over- 
Wn. Prince Ferdinand endeavoured, in 
\, to defend Gunsburgh in. person. |Ge- 
al Malher attacked it with the 59th regi- 
Nt. The action was obstinate, hand to 
, Colonel Lacuée. was killed at the’ 
of his regiment, which, netwithstand- 











there the regiment ‘of cuirassiers of Prince 
Ferdinand, which,,with six pieces of can- 
nan, repaired with forced marches to Ulm. 
Marshal Soult made the 26th regiment cf 
chasseurs charge ‘this regiment. It was so 
digcoucerted, ‘and he’ 36th regiment was 
animated with'such an ardour, that the cui- 
ragiers took to’ flight on the tharge, aid 
left 120 soldiers prisoners, one Keutenunt- 
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colonel, two captains, and two pieces of can- 
non. Marshal Soult, who imagined _ that 
they would continue their route upon Mem- 
mingen, had sent several regiments to cut 
them off, but they had retreated into the 
woods, where they rallied, in order to take 
refage in the Tyrol.—Twenty pieces of can- 
non, and the equipage of the enemy's pon- 
toons, had passed, on the 10th, by Lands- 
berg; Marslial Soult sent General Sebastiani 
in pursuit of them, with a brigade of dra- 
goons. Hopes are entertained that he would 
come up with them.—On the 12th, Mar- 
shal Soult directed his course to Memmin- 
gen, where he will arrive on the 13th, at 
day-break, Marshal Bernadotte marched 
the whole day of the 11th, and pushed his 
advanced guard to within two leagues of 
Munich. The baggage of sever: Austrian 
generals is fallen into the hands of the light 
troops. He made a hurdr-d prisoners from 
ditterent regiments. Marshal Davoust ad- 
vanced towards Dachau. His van is arrived 
at Moisac. ‘lhe hussars ot Blankenstein 
were put into disorder by his chasseurs, and 
in different actions, he took 60 horsemen 
prisoners. The Prince Marat, with the re- 
serve of the cavalry, and the corps of Mar- 
shals Ney and Lannes, has placed himself 
direetly in front of the enemy’s army ; the 
left of which is at Ulm, and the right at 
Memmingen. Marshal Ney is on horse- 
back, on the banks of the Danube, opposite 
to Uim. Marshal Lannes is at Weissen- 
berg. —General Marmont is advancing, by a 
forced mah, t> take a position on the 
height of Hite: 4h mn; and Marshal Soult is 
advanciny to jurn ‘he right of the enemy at 
Memmingen.—T ic impertal guard has left 
Augsburgh for Burgan, where, probably, the 
Emperor will pass this night. <A decisive 
affair is just about to take place. The Aus- 
trian army has almost all its communications 
cut off. It is nearly in the same situation in 
which the army of Melas was at Marengo. 
—The Emperor was upon the bridge of the 
Lech, when the. division of General Mar- 
mont defiled. He caused each regiment to 
form a circle; he spoke to them of the si- 
tuation of the enemy, of the approach of a 
greet battle, and of the confidence he re- 
posed inthem. ‘This harangue was made in 
dreadiul weather. « The snow fell.in abund- 
ance, and the troops were up to the knees 
in mud,'and were exposed to a severe cold; 
but! the Em pevor addressed them in expres- 
sions warm as fire: on listening to him, the 
soldier forgot bis fatigues and his-privations, 
and ‘was im, atient for the hoar.of the com- 
bat to atrive.—Marshal Bernadotte. arrived 


at Muaich on the 1 )thy at-six o'clock: im the, 








[6se 
morning: he made S00 prisoners, and set 
out in pursuit of the enemy. Prince Ferd;- 
naud was at Munich, It appears that this 
prince had abandoned his army of the [Jie 
—Never.will more events be decided in less 
time. Before the expiration of fifteen 
days, the destinies of the campaign, and 
of the Austrian and Russian arinies, wil] be 
fixed. 





FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
BANK OF Paris. Report made ly M. 
Perregaux to the Proprietors of Bank 
Stock, rei: t've to the State of the Baul of 
Paris; October 17, 1805. 
The Bank has; in the course of the year, 
received sums on account of its old debts. 
which are reduced toa mere trifle. It has 
securities for about 10,900 francs, which 
will come successively into payment. A loss 
of 22,184 francs has been sustained on cis- 
counts by forgery: the culprits were dis- 
covered; but justice has not yet been able to 
seize them; the special tribunal is, at this 





_ moment, proceeding against them, Govern- 


ment has thought proper to take into its own 
hands the management of lotteries, with 
which the Bank has had no concern since 
the month of Thermidor. The amount of 
sums paid and received, has been about 
4,500 millions. Discounts bave been given 
to the amount of 630,870,308 francs, with- 
out any other loss than that above-mention 
ed.—The reserved funded capital, laid wut in 
5 per cent. consolidated, is 5,399,257 ". 
producing an interest of 465,03] tr. The 
isposable reserve is 947,574 tr, The av 
dend of the first half of the year 13, was 35 
fr. per share, including 4 fr. for the interes 
ofthe 5 percents. ‘The reserve acquites 
each share is 13 fr. The dividend of te 
second half-year was 36 fr. per share, 1 
cluding 6 fr. for the 5 per cents, ; and te 
reserve upon each share-was 19 fr. 04¢ 
The whole year’s dividend on each skate 
therefore, is 71 fr. and the total reserve i 
the year is 32 fr. 17 ¢. making, im all, 1001 
7c. which amounts to 10 3-5ths per ctl! 
on the original capital... Al] the, reset" 
stock acquired, ti]l the present,time, amour 
to 141 fr, 54 ¢. per share.—Each ot ye 
gentlemen, will, undoubtedly, be read) © 
ask why, in such.an evident, state of absov® 
prosperity, the Bank bas. been oblige” 
withhold the payraent.of its notes in sper’ 
This necessity has been occasioned by Ve" 
which it.was impossible.to.foresce, bY 
extraordinary and instantaneous remo’ 

the crowns fxcus) which supplied tbe gen 
tal cireulation, and which, 1? conse qe 
f their momentary desiipation, oul 
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681] 
be immediately reserved; by contrary cir- 
cumstances which, notwithstanding the mast 
judicious measures, it was not possible to 
»revent, the departments were subjected to 
various incidents which contributed to pro- 
duce a temporary scarcity of specie. ‘The 
Bank having, trom the nature of its opera- 
tions, become the common centre of the 
major part of commercial negotiations, it is 
from its funds that the departments, and 
those who are embarked in any kind of un- 
dertaking, procure the specie for which they 
have occasion. ,The demand -increased in 
proportion to the difficulties with which the 
Bank had to struggle, in order to keep up its 
reserved stock.—Till the last half-year, an 
average sum of from 15 to 16 millions was 
sufficient for all its services. A sum so im- 
portant, and which was found to be indis- 
pensable, was a sufficient proof of the disad- 
vantages of the individual commerce of Pa- 
ris, with the departments. ‘The unforeseen 
events of the year, appear to have increased 
it. ‘They are already well known.—It is 
but too probable, that malevolence. has con- 
tributed to the extraordinary ran which has 
all at once been made on the reserve ot the 
Bank. It is certain, that, till lately, the 


_daily payments (deducting the receipts of 


Paris, and excepting the months of paying 
interest), did not exceed 5 or 600,000 fr. 
In the three Jast months they rose progres- 
sively to 14.and45 hundred thousand francs, 
per day. These three Jast‘months, particu- 
larly, drew the attention of the government. 
Nothing had been neglected: the diminu- 
tion of discounts, extraordinary arrivals trom 
the interior, purchases of piastres, all were 
ineffectual. The reason of this is simple. 
In the first six months, the payments of the 
bank, in specie, amounted to 123 miilions ; 
those of the six last to 143,500,000 francs. 
Here is a difference of 20,500,000 francs, 
Which is the amount of the reserved fund. 
lhis difference took place, notwithstanding 
the purchases of piastres, vh ch procured 
17,500,000 francs during this half-year.— 
the Bank relied on a remittance of four 
millions of piastres, which-would have pro- 
duced 21 millions in crowns. It was to 
have arrived in’ Fructidor:and in Vende- 
matre. ‘The remittance was delayed: It 
's particularly to this circumstance, uncen- 
trolable either by our will’or our power, 
that the insufficieney of the measures and 
(he Tesourees for procuring a supply of spe- 
“'€ must be aseribed: Measures, the mast 
“clive dnd’ thesmost extensive, were ‘taken, 
the moment -the inerease of the payments, 
‘ud the uncertainty of the resources ‘were 
bercetved. ‘The governors: hope, that the 
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public will not fail to experience-their good 
eftects.. We are now imthe month. when 
the contributions arrive with facility, and in 
abundance. ‘Lhe Bank possesses good, assets 
sufficient to justify the. presumption, that 
their conversion into money will. facilitate 
the means of soon returning to its ordinary 
course. Its embarrassment.is only relative, 
and, for that very reason, it ought .to give no 
serious concern. ) But it bas turnished mis- 
trust with va pretext for exaggerating dan- 
gers, Hence has arisen a distressing ob- 
struction, the eflects of which are felt every 
day.—In fact, gentlemen, it has been de- 
monstrated to the governors, that, in ordi- 
nary times, 4 or 500,000 francs in erowns, 
are suthcient to supply the daily circulation 
of the capital. Since the 2d of Vendenuaire, 
the Kank has issued about. 600,000 francs 
per day, and the demand is not sensibly di- 
minished. But, when it is considered that 
this scarcity is prolonged, notwithstandjig 
the actual payment of nearly 11 millions in 
crowns, ip the space of three weeks, we are 
tempted to ascribe it to cupidity, which spe- 
culates on this temporary crisis, and to the 
mistrust which increases in the same ratio as 
the speculations of cupidity, ‘Phe capital of 
the Bank remains, however, untouched ; 
and it has been augmented by upwards of 
six millions. None of the bills to which 
mistrust seemed to attach discredit, was ever 
issued from the Benk, without being pre- 
viously represented by its full value, .Fi- 
nally, the position of the Bank is such, that 
if the value of the assets which represent its 
capital be added to that which notes have 
browght into its possession, there is not one 
of those notes, the repayment of which, in 
specie, is not insured by an amount equal. to 
twice its nominal indication. Consequently, 
no establishment of this kind can aflurd more 
security, more numerous motives for public 
confidence Undoubtedly, gentlemen, we 
ought to endeavour to resume our payments 
in specie, and to exert every efttort to attain 
that object. But you will likewise admit, 
that this desire gught to be subordinate to 
the wisdom of a toresight, more necessary 
than ever; and that, in consequence of the 
machinations of mistrust,. it is prudent to 
wait till the reserved fiind is provided with 
such an.abundance, \as to prevent the credit 
of the Bank from. being agaim compromised 


by immoderate demands. .The most. impor- 


tant duty of the governors, at the present 
mement, is, not to dose sight-of the dailyne- 
cessities of Paris,» with regard to specie, nor 
the imconveniendes inseparable from a too 


| great scafcity of the cirdulating medium. It 


therefore behoyes them to.c:aploy the ut. 
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most cifcumspection in their future mea- 
sures. ‘Their eagerness, laudable, without 
doubt, ought not to expose this great city to 
a want which might occasion the heaviest 
calamities —It is necessary for the Bank, 
t'ie common centre of operations, to consider 
what would be the results to itseif of a great 
commotion. This consideration has made 
still more apparent the necessity of conti- 
nuing the distribution of aids : it has neglect- 
ed nothing to attain the object it was its duty 
to keep in view, under such circumstances, 
It has provided for the most urgent wants, 
and has employed every means to restore 
the abundance cf specie. It has been in- 
spired with new hopes of the arrival of the 
piastres, the delay of which has contributed 
to ‘its embarrassment ; but what will prove 
still more efficacious, are the wise and vigo- 
rous measures taken by his Majesty the Em- 
peror and King, te render France triumphant 
over her enemies. Yes, gentlemen, the 
success of his arms will dispose every mind 
to confidence, which a glorious peace will 
consolidate. The specie concealed, or 
hoarded up, will again return into general 
circulation. This crisis will only serve to 
convince the incredulous, that, with its sys- 
tem and its capital, the Bank can never ‘ex- 
perrence any but temporary embarrassments. 





ConTINENTAL War. Proceedings in the 
Tricunate of France on the 261 of Sep- 
tember 1805, relative to the War with 
Austria. 

In the name of the special commission, 
formed in the secret sitting of the 24th in- 
stant, and -composed of Messrs. Fabre (de 
i'Aude), President of the Tribunate, ‘Tarri- 
ble and Duvidal, Secretaries; Faure, Presi- 
dent of the Section of Legislation ; Guar- 
dfn, President of that of the Interior ; Jard- 
Panvilliers, Questor, Janbert, Freville, Le- 
roi, Jube, and Carrion-Nizez, M. Freville, 
Reporter of the Conrmission, appeared at 
ihe tribunate, and spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen, ifat the epoch when the accla- 
mations of Europe ratified the treaty of Lune- 
ville, any person had said, this monument of 
the most brilliant victories, of the most skil- 
ful negotiations, will scarcely stand four 
years, you would have rejected with impa- 
tience this sinister prediction ; you would 
have exclaimed, has not the conqueror given 
the hichest proofs of moderation and wis- 
dom? Has he ‘not combined advantages 
which he ought ‘net to have given up, with 

compensations the most satisfictory, for’ a 

er whom Victory had so little favoured ? 
df he had persisted in affirming; that the 





. same power, so ofien overcome in battle, so 


mueh favoured in treaty, should dare to re. 
kindle ‘the torches of war, you would 
have found in this supposition a stronger 
motive for an honourable incredulity. for 
the wisdom of politicians consists in well dp- 
preciating the true interests of governments, 
but not in foreseeing all the Wanderings of 
the ‘most extravagant passions ——However, 
gentlemen, this sweet persuasion liad only 
subsisted, in all its force, at the very mo- 
ment when ‘peace was signed. Soin the 
different steps of Austria warranted the be- 
lief, that she would rather prefer the suyges- 
tions of an inveterate hatred, than the coun- 
cils of sound policy. You have secn her, 
gentlemen, reveal herself, ina thousand cir- 
cumstances, by malevolent measures, by pro- 
ceedings almest hostile. You -have found 
your own observations in the picture so 
faithfully traced by the Minister of Foreign 


anly 


duce details, which you too well understund, 
to make it necessary for me to repeat them ; 
and which, besides, have been so happily 
placed in their true light, that a new ex;0s!- 
tion cannot alter their accuracy, nor diminish 
their interest. There is no occasion for us 
to dwell upon each of these particular griev- 
ances, in order to unravel the sentiments, or 
to explain the conduct, of the Austrian go- 
vernment. What we have often expected, 
has this day been proved. The Cabinet ot 
Vienna, weakened. by long efforts, and 
frightened by the most cruel reverses, Was 
compelled to make peace; but, at the very 
moment that she proffered the oaths, she 
only wished to procure a-truce, and time 
to recruit her forces, in order to engage with 
France in a new struggle: ‘With obstinate 
enmity she equally resisted generosity ond 
victory. Nothing could soften or subjugate 
her.—This is not the first time that Austra 
has trifled with treaties; she has now Vir 
lated the peace of Lunevilie, 2s she did that 
of Campo-Formio. Scarcely had her con- 
queror quitted Europe, than she launched 
anew into the field of battle; ‘her success 


one day alone tore from her the conque ts.0l 
ayear. ‘The memorable battle of Mareng®, 
the news of which Europe heard with adm- 
ration, was not able ‘to inspire our ent my 
with a sincere desire of peace. An ime 
tice had been granted to her vanquished 20 
almost captive army, a solemn convention 
had been negotiated in her name at Sent 
she’daréd to. refuse its ratification. Ah 
French government manifested its and 
} tion; Austria offered, as a pledge of a 
‘good faith, several fortresses’ in argc 
Well, geutlemen,. this deceitfil pleos? 





Affairs. Your commission wil! only pro-— 


only lasted during the absence of the hero; 
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in our hands,. an Austrian ambassader went 
to Luneville, and it was still necessary that 
the fate of arms should decide.—Is not the 
hatred of this implacable enemy of. I’rance 
suficientiy characterised? She commences 
the war, with the intention of, stripping her 
of many provinces. When she obtains a 
momentary success, she does not profit by 
it, in making overtures of peace ; but, when 
at length she solicits it, it is only after a long 
continuance of defeats, and with a fixed de- 
termination of breaking it, as soonas she 
thinks herself strong enough to return to 
battle. Gentlemen, let us compare these 
different circumstances of: the actual deter- 
mination of Austria, and the secret of the 
long understanding ef our enemies will be 
completely revealed. We do not here see 
the commencement of a new war; this 
which now blazes up, is the same which 
burned'thirteen years since, and which, ac- 
cording to the intention of Austria and Eng- 
land, was only, suspended, not terminated, 
Austria, more exposed to our arms, reures 
hrst from the field of battle. This apparent 
defection makes no difference between her 
and the Cabinet. of St. James's. We cinnot 
now doubt, but that her formal consent has 
authorised her ally to seek the advantages of 
4 suspension_of arms, under the pretence of 
peace, They did not delay to affect pacific 
intentions, and the treaty of Amiens. was 
concluded—The momentary cessation of 
hostilities promised many advantages to the 
British government. - It thus deceived the 
ha‘ion, which murniured against the prolon- 
gation. of the war, and concealed its true in- 
tentions.. It flattered itself, that the secu- 
ty of France, egualling her good faith, 
would give them an opportunity of gaining, 
by a new. aggression, those odious advan- 
tages which they so often procure in the 
Commencement of a war before it is 
declared. It flattered itself, that a part of 
our naval forces would become its prey, as 
easily as the greater part of our commerce. 
In short, it appearing to concur in the ge- 
neral repose of Europe, it better concealed 
the perfidious mystery which united it to the 
Court ot Vieuna—Now, gentlemen, it is 
€asy to perceive a rupture, which has no less 
€xcited our astonishment than our indigna- 
tion. That Englaud was sincerely recon- 
gic with France, could not be a. cause 
surprise, but it was dificult to know how 
the Cabinet of St, James's should determine 
to neglect theaid of ali continental.alliance, 
and draw on itself alone all the weight of our 
forces, and.to provoke the, re-estaiiishment 
of Our avy, .in putting the French -govern- 
‘Meat into a position that aaust make it, the 
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principal object of its efforts, and of its ex- 
penditures.—Every thing is now explained ; 
England was the advanced guard.of this co- 
alition, which at lengip determines to attack 
us with all its forces. . .If Great Britain, com- 
menced by contending alone, with. us, it; is 
because her insular situation and maritime 
preponderance, inspired her with a. blind 
confidence, particularly in,the first epoch of 
the war, She did not reckon on the. prodi- 
gious activity, which has been able, in so 
short a time, to launch fleets into all the 
seas, to construct and unite that immense 
flotilla, the importance of which may be 
judged of by the tears of those which it me- 
naces.——You may have remarked, gentle- 
men, whilst our preparations augmented the 
terror of England, her ministers, sacrificing 
2 part of their secret to the necessity of tran- 
quillising the public mind, shewed them- 
selves disposed to encourage the hope of 
continental alliances. Finally, when the 
danger became more pressing, towards. the 
end of the last session of parliament, when 
they were about to vote five millions ster- 
ling, for the subsidies to be employed in the 
present year, if the opposition had asked, of 
what effect the intervention of Russia would 
be, without that of Austria? They would 
only have appeared embarrassed to conceal 
that they were certain of it.—These facts all 
tend to produce the same conviction; they 
are recent; they are known to all Europe. 
The Cabinet of Vienna hoped to bury these 
facts in oblivion, whilst it alleged, I know 
not what pretexts, relative to ameliorations, 
which the inhabitants of some parts of Italy 
had desired in their political existence. The 
treaty of Luneville found and left them un- 
der the influence of France, in guaranteeing 
to them, in the most formal manner, the 


right of giving to themselves the government 


which would best suit them. Assuredly, 


France was well authorised to enrol this, 


maxim in the public law of Europe; suffi- 
cient. enérgy, constancy, and success, had 
consecrated it.—This power, which sends 
her soldiers to. provoke a war, in which her 
intervention is so foreign, is no longer igno- 
rant of the force of our arms. The distance 


which separates the French empire from the 


Russian empire, reduces their relation to an 
extreme simplicity, and | Faso between 
them any real. subject, of , discussign, . What 
is the portion of territory,about, which they 
can dispute? Have they ever even scenthase 
fleets which bring together the most distant 
enemies, to weigh the fortune .of the two 
flags against, each other, ‘These powers are 
so destined to. be strangers. to jeach other, 
that, at the time when. the course of events 
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shall allow them to sign a treaty of peace, 
they must’ confine theniseives merely to sti- 


; pulate for the re-establishment of a (good un- 


derstanding. This has ceased for more than 


"a year; and, down to the present day, it is 
‘only known on one side or the other, by the 


absence of their diplomatic agents. If Rus- 
sia now decide upon open hostilities, what 
motive then can she assign .for engaging in 
them? She has manifested fears for the ba- 
Janice of power in Europe. Yes, the balance 
of power was menaced, when, fifty years 
atter the treaty of Westphalia, Russia came 
by surprise, as it were, into the system of 
Europe. The balance of power was de- 
ranged towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Russia, taking advantage of 
the blindness with which Austria had struck 
the French government, united with her to 
oppose Prussia, whicl the Cabinet of Ver- 
sailles had attacked with so much folly, when 
it ought to have employed all its efforts to 
create in Germany the Prussian-power, if it 
bad not already existed there. Could not 
Russia better evince her solicitade for the 
equilibrium of Europe, than by undermining 
the independence of Sweden, which was 
only saved by the revolution of 1772? Or, 
by preparing the annihilation ot Poland, by 
the first partition, in which every observer 
beheld the gem of the most dreadful com- 
motions? Is it then, also, to insure the ba- 
Jance of power in Europe, that Russia has 
employed against the Ottoman Porte the 
foree of her arms,’the resources of intrigue, 
and repeated invasions? At one period 
(which can never be obiiterated from the 
memory of all mankind), in 1791, the same 
minister who governs Great Britain at this 
moment, raised a cry of alarm against Rus- 
sia. “Phere was nothing less than an oppo- 
sition the most decided in’ public opinion, 
and even in the parliament, to prevent re- 
course to arms, for the purpose of defending 
against Russia the equilibrium of Europe. 
And what was the object then? To obtain 
some amelioration in favour of Turkey, in 
the conditions of peace. What, then, can 
the present minister say now, when the 
Emperer of Russia: is as weil obeyed in Con- 
Mantivople as at St. Petersburgh ?—But the 
‘time of political combinations is passed; it 
has given place to'a junction of hateful pas- 
@ions. “It must be confessed, that the most 
“perfect harmony reigus, in this respect, ‘be- 
t Russia. We need no 
‘othe: “proof of this wonderful concord, than 

Beery mission of that negotiator, whom 
We sttected to announce to'Kurepe as 
gel of Peace; who was every moment 
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sO tardy, whose return was so precipitate Nee 
You have not forgotten, gentlemen, what 
was the agony of ‘England ; her ships were 
wandering through every sea, to leary where 
the French ships appeated ; every day che 
saw the arrival of new ‘battalions 0, our 
coasts; the necessary barks to transport nu- 
merous armies, united in those ports best si- 
tuated for sending out the expedition. A}] 
was prepared; they only waited him from 
whom victory is never separated; but, in 
the midst of these most formidable prepar:- 
tions, his heart has not, for one single in- 
stant, swerved from the wish for peace ; he 
strove to cherish this generous hope so Jong 
as Austria was not ready to throw down the 
gauntlet. J appeal to your memory, gentle- 
men, that hardly had we learned that the 
Russian negotiator had gone back, than we 
learned the movements of the Austrian 
troops. ‘Thus they professed a cesire tor 
peace only, that they might the better pre- 
pare for war; and whilst they announced 
the noble ambition of restoring tranquillity 
to Europe, they disposed themselves to ce- 
luge it in blood.—It is impossible to dissem- 
ble; gentlemen, that England ‘has obtained a 
great advantage ; but is it over us or ove! 
her own allies ?—Our August Monarch, in 
preparing to punish the perjury of the Eng- 
lish, flattered himself, that the calamities ot 
war would not .be extended to the Cont- 
nent. He had been so generous! Couid he 
have suspected’ perfidy ? He is so powerful’ 
Could he have imagined that they would dare 
to defy him? When a coalition, conducted 
as a conspiracy, comes to interrupt the exc- 
cution of his projects, it does not result, to: 
they must be abandoned. The whole of hs 
forces will not be directed against Engiane, 
but will dispute with her the sea, at the sam 
time that he subdues the provinces of hers 
lies.. Perhaps, even she may preps 
him other triumphs. Has she not mace t* 
flattering menace of employing a pari of 8" 
troops upon the Continent ? In a wor, 
should the chances of a Continental war 
swer the hopes we are authorised to 11 
from that moment it will be decides, ' 
the fortune of: England must bene © 
der the ascendancy of France ——!t, 
the British government, for the mons 
diminishes its dangers, if it tum ™ 
thunder on its allies, ‘it is only over” 
blindness'that it triumphs. © How has! r 
pened that Austria has so soon forgove!” 
many reverses ? How’ does it happen 
she isso completely ignorant of the So 
ence of the ‘epochs? ‘When she a)” 
“this system of eternal enmity, of fall en 
negociations, of wats incessautly inter? 
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and rekindled, she regarded time as a pre- | constantly victorious, who had subdued Fri- 


cous auxiliary, All was changeable in 
Franee, except the courage of her armies. 
Troubles incessantly starting up, threatened 
every day to annihilate the result of the most 
splendid victories. Every instant attorded 

ason to fear, that ali the resources of ad- 
ministration. would-be at once destroyed, 
Too well acquainted with our misfortunes, 
to which they are no strangers, our enemies 
consoled themselves jor the loss of a battle, 
with the hope of the news of an insurrec- 
tion. But what have those times in common 
Eternal agitations have 
given place to tranquillity the most profound; 
the fury of change is converted into the spi- 
rit of perfecting. The energy of the na- 
tion, which had been absorbed in civil trou- 
bles, is now entirely turned to useful labours, 
The sentiments of domestic enjoyments are 
so much the more lively, as they have been 
so long and grievously suspended. Every 
day, from one extremity of the empire to 
the other, vows are addressed to Heaven for 
him who has restored to the state her splen- 
dour, and to her citizens, repose and confi- 
dence in the future. Our enemies have no 
more to watch the play of factions, or to 
hope in storms ; this would be the grossest 
error of the strongest credulity. —lIf they 
cannot in this point deceive themselves so far 
upon the state of ihe empire, they must 
know still better the armies which have left 
them immortal remembrances. The boiling 
courage which distiaguished them inthe war 
of independence is not grown cold. Never 
was ardonr more truly great, never was the 
confidence of the troops in themselves and 
in their leaders, carried farther. Those sen- 
tunents. which produced those exploits, 
those prodigies, which Europe cannot for a 
long time forget, exist in all their force. 
Every probability unites to promise us ti- 
umphs still more briliant, if possible. ‘Those 
warriors who have acquired the admiration 
of the world, have never been enfilamed by 
passions: more generous, or influenced by 
inotives, more powerful over the hearts of 
the brave, -They go to combat under the 
eyes of their Monarch, whom they hove as 
their country and -their glory; they go to 
combat under the eyes of him, whom even 
his enemies have named the first captain of 
his age.+-There is another title, gentlemen, 
whieh he has jot less merited, and of which 
he has-shewn: himself yet more jealous, it 
's that of Pacifieator, ‘The conqueror of 
Montenotie,: of, Avcole, and of Rivoli, 
inight have conducted his army totl.ceapital. 
He preferred.stopping .at Tolentino, to give 
peace to the Sovereign Pontiff, The general, 


; 








oul, Carniole, Carinthia, and Styria, might 
have heen tempted to one aaarch farther, of 
two days, to. enter the capital of Austria, 
He preferred addressing. to the Archduke 
Charles the language of peace and philan- 
thropy, which will seenre io him, from age 
to age, the blessings of posterity. From 
the time he. took in hands the reins of go- 
vernment,. what has been his first pursuit ? 
He proposed peace. After baving borne re- 
fusals, aiter having surpassed, in the bri- 
liancy of his victories, the nation’s hopes, ha 
shewed bimeelf stillready to negociate. Al- 
ready we have had occasion to remark to 
you, what patience. he manifested in grant- 
ing successively to Austria the diflerent ar- 
mistices which preceded the treaty of Lune- 
ville; with what alacrity he caught at the 
first words of peace, which escaped the ca- 
bmet of St. James's. ‘The strongest proofs 
might farther be adduced, to shew to what 
an extent the love of peace is invariably um- 
planted in the heart of his Majesty. Sinee 
the violation of the treaty of Amiens, we 
have many: times had to tremble at seeing 
parricides threaten his life, and we have been 
compelled not to doubt but that the British 
government has encouraged these frightful 
attempts. Has not the Emperor stitled his 
just resentment, to listen to the voice of hu- 
manity ? Never could his rights have been 
claimed with more eloquesce and may) 

mity, than in that letterto the King of bup- 
land, the reading of which has filled you 
with such religions tenderness, ‘The same 
sentiments inspired his-Majesiy in his late 
relations with Austria. Already a Unousand 
circumstances combined to betray hostile in- 
tentions; the Emperor. foreed himself to 
doubt ; he demanded explauations from the 
cabinet of Vienna; he returned to the 
charge, to obtain new information ; lre en- 
deavoured to open their eyes to the true 
interests; he pressed all the neighbouring 
states to join theirremonstrances to his, He 
went so far as to impose silence en his pric, 
to oppose instances of reasoning to their in- 
jurious allegations; when. the armies of 
Austria, invading Bavaria, bave annihilated 
every other resource but that of arms.—~ 
This heroic mioderation has then been fruit- 
less tor peace; however,/it will, not be al- 
together without: produce. The Empexor 
will. find Jais reward in the gratitude of his 
people, ‘Lhe more the: Monarch has{shewn 
his solicitade to-spare it the sacrifices requir- 
ed by war, the snore the nation will djs- 
play. its zeal, aud energy, to defend the 
cause of the. throne and of the empire, 
Those who now provoke us, are thesame 
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enemies whom we have alreatly forced to 
acknowledge our independence. They now 
conspire against the glory of the Emperor 
and the splendor of France. ‘The Emperor 
and France, more united than ever, by the 
ties of good will and fidelity, of affection 
and admiration, wil] oppose to an odious ag- 
gression, the irresistible alliance of strength 
and genius.—These sentiments, gentlemen, 
we participate with all the French ; it is for 
us to carry to the throne the affecting decla- 
ration of them. The commission, of which 
J have the honour to be the organ, propases 
to you to order, that there shall be drawn 
up an address to his Majesty the Emperor 
and King, to express the indignation that 
his faithtul subjects have felt at the news of 
the hostile proceedings of Austria and Rus- 
sia ; the gratitude with which they have been 

netrated, in learning all that his Majesty 

as done to avoid the sacrifices inseparable 
from a new war ; the dispositions they teel 
to multiply the acts of devotion, the most 
sanguine, to avenge their Prince and their 
country ; to shorten the war by decisive suc- 
cess ; and to place the Emperor in a situa- 
tion to dictate to his enemies a glorious and 
permanent peace. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
ContTiInenTAL War.——When the pre- 
ceding sheet was going to the press, it was 
observed (p. 672), that, in all probability, 
before it reached the public, the intelligence 
of ageneralengagement, between the French 
and the Austrians, -would be received ; for, 
that, seeing how nearly the Russians were 
approaching, it was impossible to believe 
that Buonaparté would lose a moment in as- 
sailing the Austrians; and, in short, that, 
so decisive was the battle likely to be, that, 
jt was by no means improbable, that the 
mail was coming on towards London with 
the decision of the fate of Europe. Such, 
it now appears, was really the case ; that is 
to say, ii the battle of the 19th of October 
was, in all respects, what the French repre- 
sent it to have been. Whether it was, or 
was not; whether the Joss on their own side 
may have been diminished, and that of the 
Austrians, augmented, in their accounts ; 
whether, upon the whole, these accounts 
are fair, or whether they present gross ex- 
aggeration, it must be left to time to decide : 








but, im the mean while, it would be great 
soit, oa. not.to believe, that the French 


a very ony aay victory ; that 
in the war have sustained a cor- 





* our 

- pesponding defeat ; and that the consequences 
“to yourselves may be extremely dangerous. 
““Btill greater.and mere inexcusable folly (to 
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use the mildest term applicable to the case) 
would it be for us to shut our eyes to thos. 
dangers ; to pretend not to see them ; or 
seeing them, to affect to treat them with 
contempt. Adversity, says the old adave 
1s the teacher of wisdom. To those who 
have minds capable of profiting from her ad- 
monitions, she is so; to those, who have 
the candour to confess their errors, and the 
courage to bear up against the difficulties to 
be overcome in retrieving the consequences 
of such errors; to these adversity is the 
teacher of wisdom: but, to the fool and the 
coward, her lessons seldom fail to give an 
addition of the quality, for which, respec- 
tively, they are already distinguished —~ 
Let us hope, that, notwithstanding the ig- 
norance, imbecility, and baseness, so pre- 
valent in a large proportion of our public 
prints, country as well as town ; notwith- 
standing this fact, so disgraceful to the 
character of the nation, let us hope, that 
there are yet a vast majority of the people of 
this kingdom, who are not, by adversity, 
howevef great, to be terror-stricken into 
either stupor of mind or inactivity of body. 
The way to profit from the lessons of 
adversity is, first to look back on the causes 
whence it has proceeded ; and, having as- 
certained these, next to determine upon the 
means of lessening the present, and of pre- 
venting future evil of the like kind.——One 
of the causes of the adverse circumstances 
and events, which we have to lament, is, 
the facility, which, by means of the press, 
the ministers have found of deluding the 
people into an approbation of their measures. 
That continental connections are desireab'e ; 
that a continental combination against Buc- 
naparté was to be desired ; no man in his 
senses; at least, no sensible _politicial, 
speaking with sincerity, would attempt ' 
deny. But, though we all agreed, and still 
agree, perfectly agree, as to this principle 
of English policy, there was, at the outset 
of the measures, on the part of England 
leading to a continental coalition against 
France, as to the time and. manner, ? 
wide difference of opinion, decidedly and 
clearly expressed on the side of the Oppos 
tion, and particularly by Mr. Fox, as wall be 
seen by areference to the speech quoted 170” 
in my motto, and which speech er 
worthy of the attention of every one) ™! 
be found at full length in the Parliamen‘s!) 
Debates, Vol. V. p. 536, upon the awe 
of His Majesty's message calling upo” S 
Commons for a supply to enable him to This 
sidise powers upon. the continent. 7 
ground of abjection hayiag been stated 5 pied 
urging of Austria into.a war at this 
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603) 7 
ment; the plunging of her into hostilities in 
an unprepared state, having been deprecated, 
end the ministers having, apparently done so 
(as was suggested at the time and frequently 
since) for the purpose chiefly of retaining 
their power by the means of the reputation 
to beacquired from being considered 2s the 
authors of a combination against France ; in 
this state of things, * became, on their part, 
necessary to put public opinion on their side; 
jt became useful to them, that the people | 
should think, that the situation of Buona- 
parté was dangerous in the extreme, and 
that, to the allies, danger was proportion- 
ably small. The partizans of the minis- 
ter, therefore, began to exert all their powers | 
of misrepresentation as to these matters, a 
happy specimen of which exertion may, if 
the reader can have forgotten it, be referred 
to, in the present volume, p. 491. The 
troops and the subjects of Austria were, we 
were told, ‘all burning with zeal in the 
cause, while, as to those of Napoleon, the 
latter were upon the point of rebelling open- 
ly, and the former were deserting by hun- 
dreds. The specimen here referred to was 
taken from the Sun news-paper: that to 
which Tam now about to recall the atten- 
tion of the reader, is taken from the Morn- 
ing-Post——“* That hostilities, therefore, 
* have already Commenced, we do not en- 
*“tertain a doubt ; the precise time, place, 
“and manner, may not yet be so easily as- 
certained. But while the French indulge 
in their usual characteristic boasts, that 
nothing can check their rapid and victo- 
rious career, one circumstance has at least 
occurred, which, if it exists to the extent 
we have heard, must appear ominous, if 
not prove fatal to them in the outset of 
the warin Italy. “We have been assured 
that the camp of Marengo is broken up, 
a measure weich was fearfil/y and abrupt- 
ly resolved upon, on account of the daily 
and numerous desertions of the French 
soldiers, who formed the principal force 
of thatcamp. They are said éo desert in 
bodies of two and three hundred men at a 
time, with their arms, and to return direct 
to Franee. Thereate many other symptoms 
of fear and alarm betrayedby the French.” 
——At other ‘times, we’ were assured, 
from the ‘same ‘high authorities, that “ the 
tyrant had given ‘himself up to despair ; 
that **the day of retribution was at hand ; ” 
and, that “fear tiad over-powered those 
2 faculties,’ which he had been thought to 
be etdted “with.” ‘This great good to 
England’ andto Europe having been’ pro- | 
duced, ‘there’remiained siothifig to do but to | 
ascribe the’ merit of Gt'to ‘the Englieh mi- 
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nistry, and particularly to Mr. Pitt. This 
was done in all the ministerial papers, almost 
every day, and in forms as various as the 
nature of the case and the minds of the wri- 
ters would admit of. One only out of two 
hundred ani fourteen paragraphs, having this 
object evidently in view, I shall here tnsert 
from the Morning Post of the 5th of Sep- 
teniber.——‘* We shall not here remark on 
** the impediments which certain writers 
** constantly throw in the way of a grand 
** continental alliance, at the same time 
** that they acknowledge such an alliance is 
** the only means of opposing an effectual 
** barrier to the encroachments and outrages 
“* of the French government, andthe only 
“ means of re-establishing the tranquillity of 
** Europe on a secure and lasting basis We 
«€ shall not comment on the went of pa- 
* triotism that was so painfully striking in 
** the language of those who told the coun- 
“ try, that no alliance was to be expected 
** while Mr Pitt was minister” [We never 
told the country so] ‘‘ who, in order to 
‘* make good this good-natured assurance, 
“told the continental powers that they 
* could expect nothing but ruin from an 
“« alliance with a government of which Mr. 
“ Pitt was the first minister ; and who, now 
‘© that a confederacy is formed on the-grand- 
“ est scale, and forthe nollest objects, ‘tell 
‘« the British people and the nations of ‘the 
“« Continent, that defeat, disappotntment, 
“© and destruction, will be the only fruit of 
** their glorious spirit, and honouralle exer- 
“« tions. The vexation of so great an achieve- 
“ ment by an obnoxious minister, may have 
‘““ counteracted and suppressed in persons of 
‘© an opposite party, the joy which every 
“© one else must feel at the accomplishment 
© of an object universally acknowledged to 
* be most desirable -to us, and most auspi- 
** cious to the deliverance of Europe. But 
«* all those who do not attach themselves to 
‘* party, independent of every consideration 
“* of the veda of their country, must ‘feel 
rejoiced, that this great good is attained, 
‘‘ and must, of course, feel grateful to the 
«* government that has effected tt, But there 
*< js still a stronger sensation than gratitude 
‘* to ministers, which will ren@er it an “in 
«¢ dispensable duty to those who have ‘the 
« interest of their country at heart, to’sup: 
‘© port the vigorous measures andthe gra 
“exertions which goverfiment “will ta 
“now to make. "he pulse “OF 
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“every patriotic mid must be'to hin 
9 pine port the ‘effort’on’ which’ the 
« f4t6 of the country,‘ of “Futope, “anid 
‘of the’ World ‘depends ”'sa “fitch. 

“© shodld ‘hope“atid “Hist, “that "even 
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“« most decided of the leaders of oppo- 
“* sition will see, in the accomplishment 
“* of this grand olject of British nego- 
“* tiation, strong grounds for restraining the 
*¢ violence of their attacks; and that if it 
** does not render them more friendly to 
~*€ the ministers who have done so great a 
“* service, it wil) at least prevent them from 
‘* repressing, the spirit, from checking the 
“* evergies, from depressing the resources, 
** and paralysing the efforts of the country 
-** at a moment so eventful.” This latter 
part is an exhortation in favour of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Melville. We are not (to use this 
half French .and half English cant) to pa- 
valyse the efforts of the country, by ‘* occu- 
pying ”, as the writer further on expresses 
himself, ‘‘ the attention of ministers with 
** matters of inferior moment, the discus- 
** sions relating to which tend. to injure 
“* rather than to add respectability to the 
** characters of our statesmen, and, thereby, 
“* to weaken the government” [alias Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Melville} “* in more ways than 
** one. Returning to the paragraph 
aboye quoted; we, the opponents of Mr. 
Pitt, deny, or, at least, the editor of this 
work does, that he ever told the country, or 
that he ever, for one moment, thought, 
that no alliance against France, upon the 
continent, was to be expected, while Mr. 
Pitt should be minister. On the contrary, 
we always said, that nothing was easier than 
for Mr, Pitt to get powers enough to accept 
of subsidies, and subsidies necessarily imply 
fn alliance. But, we did give it as our 
opinion, that, while this gendeman should 
remain minister of England, there was no 
reason to expect such an alliance as would 
tend to the restoration of the balance of 
European power, and, of course, to the 
permanent tranquility, and security of this 
kingdom. Whether we really did ‘* teil the 
** continental powers, that they could ex- 
** pect nothing but ruin from an alliance 
** with a government of which Mr. Pitt was 
‘¢ tho first minister ;” whether we did, after- 
wards, ‘* tell the British people and the na- 
** tions of the Continent, that defeat, disap- 
** pointment, and destruction would be, in 
** case of such an alliance, the only fruit of 
“ their exertions ;"° whether we did so 
distinctly and so unconditionally state these 
forebodings, I, for my own part, shail not 
pretendeto “‘ charge my memory,” to use a 
phrase. | Mr. Pitt upon the affair of the 
oan to, Boyd and Benfield ; but, if we did, 
I » we shall how be acquitted ‘of all 


= . 


blame, even by those, who were then the 


most strongly ‘inclined ~to censure us; I 
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this hireling scribe, this seller of paragraph. 
room by the inch, with a “want of po. 
“* triotism”’; I trust, that we shall, by all 
sensible “ and ‘truly public - spirited “and 
loyal men, now be thought entitled to 
some ‘* gratitude’ from our country and 
from our King, for having, in due time. 
checked the effects of delusion ; for having 
prepared the people; for an exertion of 
that fortitude, of which their country now 
stands so much in need; and for having di- 
minished that disappointment, which, had 
it not been for us, would, at this moment, 
have made so fearful an addition to the evi! 
consequences of the disasters, out of which 
it would, and must, have arisen.———Colla- 
terally with the delusion relative to the war 
upon the Continent ran another, of less im- 
portance to be sure, but not unworthy ot 
notice here; I mean, respecting the mari- 
time means of the enemy, particularly as 
exerted by the sending out from, and keep- 
ing at sea, the ‘squadron from Rochefort. 
‘© What other divisions,” said the Gracte 
of the Sth of September, ‘‘ may have suiled, 
** theBritish Moniteur” [meaning the Morn- 
** ing Chronicle] ‘* best knows its authority, 
“* if it has any besides that of its own fabri- 
“cation. But, however annoying it may be 
‘* to the internal enemies of the country, we 
| ** have the satisfaction to assure our readers, 
“ that the sea és perfeet/y clear, and that not 
“* 4 doubt remains on the minds of the mer- 
“* cantile interest, that all our valuable con- 
“€ voys will arrive unmolested and unin- 
“* yured.” The next day, the Morning 
Post assured its readers: ‘* With respect to 
‘‘ the Rochefort Squadron, little doubt 15 
‘ entertained of its having re-entered port, 
“‘ and a squadron is immediately to be cc- 
“ tached from the Channel Fleet, to block- 
“ ade that force; a service, which there 
“ will be no difficulty in performing, eco 
“* throughout the winter, from the very ¢o!- 
‘ venient situation of thé bay. The whoie 
“< of the enenry’s naval force may, therefore, 
“be now considered hermetically sealed up 
“ in their vespective skulking places ; and 
“ should any part of them have the temer'’) 
** to venture out, the result, we may conte 
«« dently predict, cannot fail proving brilia™ 
‘* and glorious on our Vm The reads 
wil] perceive, that, for having intimated 
apprehension (for it was really nothis 
more), that some of our merchantmen vob 
fall into the hands of ‘the enemy, the ec! 
of the Morning Chranicle is, in a way by 
means difficul( to comprehend, ac se 
being one of “ the’ tuternal’ enemies of 
cuttatry,” of which description’ of perso” 
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heard before, since the election at Brentford. 
He is represented asa person, who must 
naturally be ‘‘ annoyed” at the circumstance 
of our convoys being able to sail in safety ; 
his paper is called by a name calculated to 
produce the impression that it is supported 
by the French government, and is, of course, 
devoted to its interest ; in short, he is stig- 
matized as an enemy to his country and a 
traitor te his Sovereign: nor, should there, 
unhappily, ever exist the power suthicient to 
give effect to a disposition like that by which 
the upsTarT controler of the ORaAcLE is 
well known to be actuated in common.with 
the rest of his faction, ought we to be at all 
surprised, it a person itunating, hke the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, his appre- 
hension for the safety of our fleets, were to 
be indicted and harrassed halt to death, upon 
‘ge of compassing the death of the 
hag! The reader now knows what foun- 
dation there was, in the case referred to, 
tor such an apprehension ;-and he will, of 
course, Want nothing more to enable him to 
award the degree of indignation due to this 
writer in the Orac es, as well as to others of 
the same description. There are not, I 
am aware of it, wanting persons to maintain, 
that, truly -or falsely, no disastrous event 
should ever be anticipated ; persons who say 
{as was observed elsewhere) with the Is- 
raelites, ‘* prophesy to us smooth things ; 
‘* prophesy to us lies; but, those persons 
should recollect, that, in company with this 
disposition, existed, that baseness, that dege- 
netacy, that want ef all public virtue, ail 
those degrading propensities and crimes, 
Which finally drew down on them that dread- 
ful denunciation that preceded the laying 
waste of their country, and the carrying of 
their persons into slavery. So far is this 
«!sposition from arising out of a love of coun- 
uy; so far is it from proceeding from real 
public spirit or real loyalty, that it generally 
proceeds from a source of a nature directly 
the contrary. Some persons there certainly 
are, who from mere ignorance, and some 
W.i0 fxom unreflecting fear, fall, by degrees, 
‘to a habit of anticipating nothing unfa- 
vourable to the measures of the ministry, 
and of ceusuring, with or without reason, 
al those who anticipate otherwise; but, a 
little, attention will soon convince us, that 
Cut of every hundred of these indiscrimi- 
ating Aopers and expectors, . ninety-nine 
hope and expect, not for their country, but 
for themselves... Long habit.has, perhaps, 
deceived many of them; but, Jet almost any 








- One. of those, who so charitably, accused us of 


“Sawant of patriotism,” we, who expressed 
Our fears.of the success of Buonaparté ; let 
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almost any one of those just and charitable 
persons examine well into the motives, by 
which he was actuated in preferring that ac- 
cusation; let him dive into his*heart, and, 
if his discoveries do not scare him from the 


; pursuit, he will find se/f, grovelling dirty 


self, at the bottom. He will firid there; in- 
stead of a real love of his country, some 
place, some pension, some contract, some 
job, something or other, by the méans of 
which (dependant upon the duration of the 
ministry) he hopes to be ‘enabled to prey 
upon the carcase of that countty ——Such 
persons, and the mode of reasoning which 
they adopt, will always be found most to 
prevail, during an adininistration that lives 
by trick and expedient. Such a ministry 
depends for its existence upon the success of 
deception, As long as the people can be de- 


luded, as long as they can be carried on, | 


buoyed up from one hope to another; se 
long such a ministry may exist, but, in a 
country, where the voice of the people has 
its due weight, it will exist not oné moment 
longer. Guarding ourselves against de- 
lusion in future, we must also endeavour to 
guard ourselves against the othef causes, 
which have led to the present disasters, and 
the principal of those causes evidently is, 
want of wisdom in our councils, of, a want 
of that sort of feeling in public men, which 
would lead to a resignation of their places, 
when too feeble, either in talents or in the 
public confidence to enable them to conduct 
the affairs of the nation: in a manner agree- 
ably to er interests, leaving their own pri- 
vate interests or gratifications quite out of the 
question. ‘Lhe partisans of the ministry, 
and particularly those who are devoted (and 
for good cause !) to Lord Melville and Mr. 
Pitt, seem to be fully aware of what can and 
will be said, and ot what the people think 
upon this subject. They have, ever since 
the alliance upon the Continent, began to 
assume an air of activity, been engaged in 
strenuous endeavours to impress upon the 
minds of the people, a persuasion, that all 
the merit of that alliance, and especially 
of the § wonderful activity of the allied 
powers,” was to be asaribed ‘to the ‘‘all- 
commanding genius” of Mr, Pitt ‘* True,” 
said the Ursraxt, after having abused me 
fer, comparing Mr, Pitt's merit, in this case, 
to the merit of the worksnen who, brought 
a claim for such exertion to quell the flames 
at Westminster Abbey chiurch,-by hat ing fir-t 
caused the fire ; ‘f true,!":said the doyal Ur- 
sTaRT, -on the 28th September, “ the alli- 
“ ance. would, in, time, have grown, per- 
“€ baps,., out..of the oppressed state of the 
“ continental powers, but, wig haa guicks 
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«« ened it into action? Mr. Pitt. Who has 
‘< hastened Austria, at other times so tardy, 
‘* to march 200,000 men” [mark the numer 


and the place} ‘‘ to within thirty leagues of | 
*« the frontiers of France? Mr. Pitt. Who | 


“has made the vsureinc Braggart with 
‘« draw. his troops from opposite our shores, 
“ and hurry them away with the hope 
«« (vain hope, we trust!) of stopping the 
“ progress of the veteran Mack and his 
“gallant army? Who? We ask the 
‘* Opposition; who, but Mr. Pitt ?— 
‘‘ But, whatever the answer of the Opposi- 
“‘ tiop naay be, we doubt not that the verce 
« of parliament will, ata very early date of 
‘* the ensuing session, convince them that 
‘€ the country is grateful for these mighty 
** and successful exertions ; and that it will 
‘* not again see with pleasure the precious 
‘* time of the ministry wasted in vexatious 
“© inquiries.” Always closing, you see, 
with a broad hint at the subject nearest bis 
heart!————-Now, reader, prepare yourself ; 
duly prepare yourself, for such an instance of 
tergiversation as you have never before wit- 
nessed, and as, I hope, you never will wit- 
ness again. You have heard the partisans 
of the ministry speaking 4efore the intelli- 
gence of the defeats of the Austrians was re- 
ceived; now listen to their language since 
the receipt of that intelligence: here how 
they now speak of ‘* the veteran Macx,” 
and of ‘‘ the veteran Mack's Sovereign too.” 
In the same; or nearly similar sentiments, 
the Courigr, the Orac te, the Sun, and the 
Mornine Post have joined; but, we will 
confine ourselves to the Courzer; and, 
though the extracts will be long, certain I 
un that they will be found worth recording. 
Lis, qbserve, the language of the ministerial 
apers, Which we are now about to Jisten to. 
We are going to hear what they now say 
bout ‘‘ the veteran Mack,” and about that 
‘ quickened march,” that hasty advance to 
‘ within thirty leagues of the frontiers of 
* France,’’ the sole merit of which they be- 
ore ascribed to the ‘‘ all-commanding ge- 
‘ nius of Mr. Pitt,” and of the country’s 
ratitude for which the voice of parita- 
‘ent was soon to convince the Opposition. 
——‘ In a_ situation of affairs so difficult, 
[29th of October}. at a crisis so tremen- 
dous, position remain true to the 
character which. Mr. Wilberforce gave of 
them, that if. they did not wish the éota/ 
overthrow and ruin.of the country, they 
wish ust.so much public calamity 
as would serve to get Mr. Pitt 
elves; in. Alb the misfor- 
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‘‘ to Mr. Pitt —he is the only person to 
‘* blame for the imbectlity and supineness 
‘ce a ” - 
ot General Mack ;” (no longer the « yp. 
teran Mack} “ and the minister of 
r Great Britan is alone responsi lle for those 
‘ movements and operations which have 
** been attended with such disastrous effects. 
** But, in. the name of common sense, did 
“any one suppose that in any coalition 
“* with Austria we were to have the choice 
“ of the generals who were to command 
“* her armies? Was any one stupid enough 
“* to imagine that Mr. Pitt was to be requir- 
‘* ed to point out the general that would be 
** most agreeable to him? ‘That he was to 
** draw out the pian of the campaign, to 
‘* trace the march, and to point out the po- 
‘ sitions which the Austrian troops were to 
** occupy? Not a fortnight ago, when af- 
‘* fairs wore a more cheering aspect, and 
‘* the Oppositicn thought that success might 
** attend the Austrian arms, they were 
** amazingly anxious to convince the coun- 
“« try, that Mr. Pitt, having had no hand in 
‘* the formation of the coalition, could have 
** no right to any participation of the glory 
‘* it might acquire. But no sooner has the 
‘* prospect become clouded, no sooner has 
‘* disaster attended the arms of the allies, 
** than Mr. Pitt is welcome to all the blame 
“ andcensure which an él contrived plan of 
‘* operations may deserve. He is blamed, 
‘** too, for not having made any diversion in 
** support of Austria. But had he or any 
‘‘ man reason to suppose that Mack" 
[What! plain Mack already !} ‘ would act 
‘« as he has done, or that he would prefer 
‘entering upon the war lefare the arrival 
“ of the Russians? Had he waited for 
‘‘ them, had he fallen back upon the Inn, 
“* or never advanced beyond it, the Expedi- 
“ tion, which is now ready for sailing, 
“* would have reached its destination, by the 
‘* time the combined Austrians and Russians 
“« were ready to commence operations upon 
“the frontiers of Bavaria. Had General 
“ Mack fallen back to wait for the Russians, 
he would have produced another good et- 
fect, and have given more time for Prus- 
“* sia to have interposed. But even here 
“ the Opposition, who would not allow Mr. 
“ Pitt the slightest credit for having indis- 
“* posed Prussia towards France, will be 
“ very ready, we ,perceive, to impute 
* to him» all. the’ blame, should Buo- 
“* paparté regain’ ‘his influence over the 
* Prusian ¢abinet, which they seem to think 
** he will easily have it in his-power to do y 
“* negociation, ‘or by the ,saccess of wd 
sé war, "J -think ‘we may safely defy t e 
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world to produce an instance of baseness 
esual to this. Here is General Mack censur- 
vi and abused for having done that, for 
which Mr. Pitt was praised for having caus- 
edhim to do! But, let-us hear a little more 
of this, in the same paper of Wednesday 
list ——‘* The discontented in this country, 
« the jobbers in politics, and the retainers 
« of faction, will now extol the genius of 
“ Buonaparté to the highest pitch, repre- 
senting him as something supernatural, 
who cannot be resisted; thus shaking the 


- 


- 


“ confidence and courage of the people of 


“ England, and weakening our national 
‘strength. There is nothing so mucit to 
“ wonder at in the prowess of Buonaparté 
“ on this otcasion, as in the imfectitty, to 
“ call it] vorse aname, of General 


“ Mack vho laid down the plan of 
“ the campcva, oo, cannot escape blame ; 
* but above all things theyare blameable for 


‘ choosing such a creature to command a 
great army as General Mack, whose in- 
' tellects seem to be of the very lowest or- 
‘der. What had he ever done in war? 
‘ Nothing. He had gained the confidence 
‘of Colonel Craufurd, indeed, who, in 
our House of Commons, was perpetually 
quoting and extolling him, founding all 
"his lessons on tactics on the great authori- 
' ty of General Mack. Among other things 
he concurred with Mack in maintaining, 
that 60,000 men were sufficient to beat 
any army, however numerous ; that be- 
yond 60,000 men additional numbers 
were weakness, not strength. Alas ! that 
Mack could not prove this by practical ex- 
perience against Buonaparté. General 
Mack, we. fear, has talked it as well at 
Vienna as Colonel Craufurd did among 
the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons, He is no doubt a plausible talking 
fellow without brains, and has imposed 
upon those who krow nomore than himself, 
General Mack is the wretched instrument. 
which some waskilful hands have used 
Chere is an old story which he brings to 
mad, King James of England showing 
Waller the poet some pictures, among 
others, that of Queen’Elizabeth: Waller 
observed, that she was a wise princess. 
' sie said King James, ‘ she had wise 
esellots. ‘ Please your Majesty,’ re- 
. es Waller, * did you ever know a roor 
7 Bae counsellors. —JIt is to the want 
a ene sense in General Mack, and 
“0 aly very superior genius in Buona- 
‘ ree we are to impute the sad re- 
on affairs on the Continent. The 
7 Manoruyre the French playedoff was, 
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‘“* that, in their newspapers, and even in 
‘< some official documents, they represented 
‘* that all their efforts were directed to Italy, 
** that the army of Italy would be immense, 
‘* and that it would move on to Vienna. 
“« This probably made the Austrians send 
‘«« more troops to Italy, and less to Germany 
“ than they otherwise would have done, 
«‘ while the design of the French was to 
« bring their main forces into Germany, 
“ there to take great steps, leaving their 
troops in Italy on the defensive. Hence 
“‘ the Austrians sent reinforeements trom 
‘« Jtaly, where they had expected the first 
“¢ attack, to General Mack, on whom, con- 
‘* trary to expectation, they found the first 
“* attack was made. But this was a trivial 
‘* advantage on the part of the French, and 
“€ would have served them but little, had 
‘< Mack retreated when he found himself 
“« overpowered by numbers, as he must 
‘© have done in the end of September, since 
‘« he sent to Italy for reinforcements, and 
“* received them. Bonaparte does not de- 
‘* serve so much praise for the result of af- 
‘ fairs in Germany as he did for the battle 
‘< of Marengo, while Mack deserves far 
** more censure than General-Melas. Me- 
‘« Jas was victorious; he was led away too 
‘« far in pursuit of a defeated enemy, which 
“ no where could stand against him: and 
‘* he might not expect that a new raised raw 
“army, coming by a difficult passage, 
“* could master his veterans flushed with 
‘* triumph. He was in active watfare led 
‘ astray by the advantages he had gained ; 
*‘ and, not without apparent reason, he 
«* viewed the French army from Dijon with 
** contempt. Bat Mack was not in active 
‘* war previous to his being surrounded; he 


a 


_“ was not led astray by ay successes, nor 


«« was he at the head of victorious soldiers ; 
‘“* yet he saw the chosen troops of France 
*€ (so much more numerous than his own, 
“ that he sent to Italy for reinforcements) 
“ selected, embodied, and commanded by 
** Buonaparté in person, advancing on him, 
“* past him, and around him, without mak- 
“ ing one effort to retire, or to keep on 
“ that side of his epponents which would 
“ enable him to join his friends, Melas 
‘© was blamed for want of prudence and 
“ foresight; “but ‘what ‘shal we say of 
“ Mack? In charity we iust suppose him 
to be the most stupid of all God's crea 
“ tures,’ notwithstanding Colonel Craw- 
“ furd's admiration’ and‘ panegyrics,” —— 
This poor, mhiserable attempt to ‘saddle the 
Opposition with Génerdl Mack is perfectly 
ridiculous ; but) far other feélings than thoje 
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accompanying ridicule ought to be excited, 
and, let us hope will be excited, by.this un- . 
rmannerly, this foul, this base. abuse of a 
distinguished genetal (in the service of our 
principal ally) dainst whose hovour and-t-: 
delity nothing has been alleged, and whose 
conduct in the instance referred te-may, for 
aught this writer can know, ‘havé been as 
gallant and even as judicious as that of any 
other man would have been under simular 
circumstances. ‘‘ The tméceility and inca- 
** wacity’’ of General Mack cannot, from 
this quarter, but remind the public of the 
‘* ancapacity and mtectlity” imputed to the 
Addingtons only just six months before Mr. 
Pitt soiicited them to join him in the minis- 
try. Those who reflect on that ; those who 
reflect on the language made use of to- 
wards the Addingions, by- the man who 
had selected them for ofhce.and recom- 

‘ mended them to the House of Commons, 
will be the less surprized to, hear his parti- 
sans calling the ‘* veferan Mack,” in ‘* cha- 
‘¢ rity’ calling the ‘* veteran Mack,” after 
his defeat, ‘‘ the mast stupid of all God's 
creatures !'’ General Mack may possibly be, 
a TALKING fellow without brains,” and, 
if he be, there would be: no rational ground 
for wonder at any folly or mischief he might 
he guilty of; for, Gracious God! what fol- 
lies, what fooleries, what mighty, what | 
terrible mischiefs, what national suficrings 
and what national disgrace, have arisen 
from the councils Poa 





d the influence o! 
. © plausitte tetking. fellow without brains !!"’ 
Would that all such fellows were méthodist 
preachers, or mountebank doctors; or, any 
thing but politicians and regulators of ar- 
usies! They are every where, when off. a 
save, detestable, but, that King or people 
who listens to them in military affairs shall 
1¢ it. The genius of war seems to say, 
with a voice ot thunder, woe unio the na- 
tion that trusts its glory, or its defence, te 
the guardianship of ‘‘ a plausible talking fel- 
“ Jow without brains !"—But, observe me 
well ; let me not be misinterpreted ; ] mean 
not to say, or to insinuate, that General 
Mack is such a fellow. We can know very 
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‘* all-commanding genius of Mr. Pitt 1". 
They perceive the effect of these their for. 







































mer representations: they are well aware of = 
it: they are all upon the alert to remove jt Vo 
to wear it oyt of the public mind, or to dis. wt 
figure the impression, if possible. With ne 
this object in view theystick at nothing, The oa 
Emperor of Austria, or, at the very least, his Kage 
ministry, are involved in the censure and 2 ‘ 
abuse, bestowed upon General Mack. « of 
‘Those who laid down the plan of the “im 
** campaign cannot,” we are told “ escape m05) 
** Dlame;”’ they ate said to have no more wea 
sense than General Mack; no more sence . 
than ‘f a talking fellow without brains;" C 
and a clumsy story is resorted to in order to pe 
convey the idea of their being fools, without he 
using the term directly. And, observe well legis 
(for this is the main point) all this is said, by mebe 
a ministerial paper, in a defence of Mr. Pit — 
against the charge, the anticipated c \arge, es 
of having precipitated the movemen s of the ts 
Austrians, and having, thereby, been the ra 
principal cause of their overthrow. This res 
charge would have been made, without ee 
doubt, when parliament came to meet ; for, ena 
whatever different views men might enter- oticial 
tain as to continental conmexions in general, — . 
or as to an alliancé at this present time, all if: 
men who reflected must baye been of Mr. rom ™ 
Fox's opinion.as to the impolicy, the ex He te 
treme danger, of hurrying Austria inty 4 ‘* sm 
war, or, as the Pittites exultingly called it, be oe 
hen 


of = guickening the alliance into acu nn,” 
before Austria was duly prepared. The 
‘* ywice of parliament” will not, therefore, 
be so forward to express its gratitude for this 
favour ; and, indeed, it is truly shocking 
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contemplate the motive, to which it is but the Rew 
too obvious these writers attribute the wat. pax. 7 
What did they mean by saying, that, wae what ity 


parliament met, it would show the. ‘ gral 
‘© tude of the country,” and that it would 
not “ avain see with. pleasure the precios 
“ time of the ministry wasted mm veratiwn 
« inquiries?” What did-they: mean by ths: 
Are we to understand them as regarding 

subsidies granted and the continental wa 
exacted merely to answer.a domestic purpe 
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little of the circumstances that produced his | Shoelting idea! Let us hope, that, here, # Victory 
defeat; and, as to “ the plan of the cam- } least, their minds have outstripped those @ -. a 
“ pain; a3 to his “ notwaiiing for the | their superiors! [Here I must break : © tol 
*« Russians,” as to-his advancing too near to | The other parts of the subject, as elucidates “ hind 
the French frontiers,these writ@rscertainiyfor- | by more recent .intelligence, shall be “ wing 
epee ert yhweltome ofthenewsof | cussed in my next.) . >, " tise, 
defeat, had attributed that planandall Botley, Thursday» “ sary, 
those ailvanced movements solely to the Bist Oct. 1805. “ dinat 
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